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with healthy outdoor tastes. There Morris, rambling with his brothers on foot or on Shetland ponies through the Forest^ formed his intense love of nature and his keen eye for all sorts of woodland life. He never ceased to love Epping Forest,, and to uphold the scenery of his native county as beautifully and characteristically English. The dense hornbeam thickets, which even in bright weather have something of solemnity and mystery in their deep shade, and which are hardly found elsewhere in England, reappear again and again in his poetry and his prose romances. Fifty years later, when the treatment of the Forest by the Conservators had been the subjed: of much public criticism, he went over the familiar ground and reported on the changes which had been made on it al was born and bred in its neighbourhood," he then wrote, a and when I was a boy and young man knew it yard by yard from Wanstead to the Theydons, and from Hale End to the Fairlop Oak. In those days it had no worse foes than the gravel stealer and the rolling fence maker, and was always interesting and often very beautiful.
cc The special character of it was derived from the fa6fe that by far the greater part was a wood of hornbeams, a tree not common save in Essex and Herts. It was cer~ tainly the biggest hornbeam wood in* these islands, and I suppose in the world. The said hornbeams were all pollards, being shrouded every four or six years, and were interspersed in many places with holly thickets. Nothing could be more interesting and romantic than the effedt of the long poles of the hornbeams rising from the trunks and seen against the mass of the wood behind. It has a peculiar charm of its own not to be found in any other forest."
In this healthy country life he rapidly outgrew his early delicacy of constitution. The life indoors was